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College  Entrance  Credits  for  Technique 
Commercial  Subjects 

By  William  Bachrach 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  VV'ork  in  the  High  Schools  of  Chicago 

T  N  attacking  the  problems  of  Col-  proper  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
lege  Entrance  Credits  for  Tech-  commercial  English, 
nique  Commercial  Subjects  it  be-  I  find  that  the  entire  commercial 

hooves  one  at  first  to  try  to  ascertain  education  problem  is  in  a  very  nebu- 

just  what  Commercial  Technique  Sub-  lous  state.  It  reminds  me  of  a  state- 

jects  are.  At  first  thought  it  seems  ment  made  by  a  radio  expert  a  few 

easy  to  classify  them  as  bookkeeping,  days  ago.  He  said  that  when  he 

stenography,  typewriting,  penman-  began  his  work  a  few  years  ago  he 

ship,  etc,,  but  we  soon  find  when  we  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  now  that. he 

analyze  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  has  spent  all  of  his  time  at  it  for  several 

that  it  is  so  closely  related  to  business  years  and  has  had  a  vision  of  the 

arithmetic  that  we  must  add  the  sub-  scope  of  it,  he  feels  that  he  really 

ject  of  business  arithmetic  as  a  sep-  knows  nothing  about  it. 

arate  subject  unless  the  bookkeeping  I  am  beginning  to  feel  more  charit- 
teacher  annexes  it  to  his  subject.  able  toward  the  universities  which  do 

The  same  is  true  of  stenography.  It  not  accept  commercial  credits  than  I 

would  be  fool-hardy  to  teach  steno-  felt  some  years  ago. 

graphic  technique  without  having  I  would  suggest  that  commercial 
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educators  spend  the  next  few  years 
in  carefully  analyzing  their  subjects, 
defining,  if  possible,  the  length  of 
time  to  be  given  to  the  subjects, 
and  the  preferred  place  in  the 
commercial  curriculum  where  the 
subjects  should  be  taught,  for  in¬ 
stance — most  of  us  agree  that  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  mathematics,  etc.,  could 
best  be  comprehended  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  if  taken  in  the 
Careful  third  and  fourth 

Analysis  Must  years.  A  university 
be  Made  should  be  concern¬ 

ed  about  this  be¬ 
cause  two  years  of  bookkeeping 
offered  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  four-year  course  should  claim 
more  credit  than  if  given  in  the 
first  two  years. 

However,  we  are  faced  by  the 
problem  of  our  students  graduating 
from  four-year  commercial  courses 
every  semester  and  seeking  admission 
to  the  universities.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  sent  back  to  the  high 
schools  to  make  up  work  which  must 
be  substituted  for  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  which  they  had  tendered  the 
university. 

In  Chicago  we  have  tried  to  antici¬ 
pate  this  difficulty  by  advising  the 
freshmen  in  the  four-y#ar  commercial 
courses  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
the  university  to  which  they  expect  to 
go  and  adjust  their  courses  accordingly. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  assembly 
go  on  record  with  a  recommendation 
which  can  be  made  to  the  universities 
on  such  a  broad  basis  that  it  would 
meet  with  general  approval. 

By  that  1  mean  that  we  might 
recommend  certain  sequences  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  social  science,  mathematics  and 
science,  and  technique  subjects  which 
would  cover  accounting,  secretarial, 
and  merchandising  specialization.  I 


would  suggest  making  the  recommen¬ 
dation  so  broad  that  it  would  fit  in 
with  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
schools,  so  that  sub- 
Suggested  stitutions  may  be 
Recotntnenda*  made  within  the 
tion  groups.  For  instance, 

commercial  geog- 
raphy  may  be  offered  at  the  present 
time  to  some  universities  as  either  a 
natural  science  or  a  social  science 
subject. 

When  we  consider  that  the  uni¬ 
versities  took  almost  centuries  to 
accept  credit  for  languages,  natural 
science,  industrial  subjects,  etc.,  I 
believe  that  the  future  looks  very 
hopeful  for  commercial  education 
recognition. 

In  examining  a  statement  of  col¬ 
lege  entrance  credits  accepted  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  1  find  everything,  from  no 
acceptance  of  credits  to  the  acceptance 
of  any  high  school  commercial  subject. 

+  +  + 

Palmer  Invades  Egypt 

COMPLETE  adoption  of  Palmer 
Method  Writing  and  Spelling  books 
was  recently  made  in  the  School  of  the 
American  Mission,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  modern 
methods  of  teaching  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing  being  introduced  into  this  classical 
city,  where  a  School  of  Literature, 
Science  and  Philosophy  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  during  the 
three  centuries  preceding  the  Christian 
era  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
Emperors  as  a  Philosophical  School 
down  to  the  final  extinction  of  Pagan¬ 
ism  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
Alexandria  continued  to  be  the  most 
important  center  of  Christian  theology 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  451  A.  D. 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTEC 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


Always  alcrt  to  keep  his  courses 
up  to  the  minute  in  all  particu¬ 
lars,  Harlan  Eugene  Read  has  added 
a  radio  school  to  the  Brown’s  Business 
College  at  Peoria.  Day  school  work 
and  correspondence  instruction  started 
in  June,  and  evening  courses  will  be 
added  in  September.  Courses  are 
being  given  for  amateurs,  and  also  for 
commercial  operators,  and  the  work  is 
in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  G.  Shalkhauser, 
of  Bradley  College,  who  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  Peoria  as  a  radio  “wizard.” 

The  college  is  also  giving  radio  in¬ 
struction  in  bookkeeping,  business 
English,  rapid  calculation,  and  pen¬ 
manship,  as  part  of  the  programs  of 
the  Journal-Transcript.  Several  other 
colleges  in  the  country,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  according  to  the  paper,  are 
planning  educational  courses  by  radio, 
but  the  Peoria  programs  are  the  first 
to  be  broadcasted.  Five  minutes’  dic¬ 
tation  is  given  on  each  lesson,  with 
instructions  for  home  work  to  be  done 
before  the  next  day,  requiring  from 
ten  to  thirty  minutes’  preparation. 
The  college  is  correcting  all  lessons 
sent  in  to  them,  without  charge. 

Mr.  Read  firmly  believes  that  in¬ 
struction  by  radio  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  possibilities  of  the  future, 
as  the  simple  spoken  words  will  be 
understood  easily  by  the  uneducated 
where  book  instruction  is  discourag- 
ingly  diflficult,  and  the  courses  will 
thus  be  available  to  the  people  of  all 
classes.  The  broadcasting  station  for 
the  Transcript' s  programs  is  located 
at  Brown’s  Business  College. 

A  4  A 

A.  Raymond  Jackson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Beacom  Business  College  at 
Wilmington.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  grad¬ 


uate  of  that  school,  and  has  since  been 
employed  in  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  duPont  de  Nemours 
Company.  He  has  been  instructing 
in  the  evening  classes  at  Beacom’s  for 
some  time,  but  resigned  from  the 
duPont  Company  June  1  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  executive  work  and 
instruction  at  the  school. 

During  his  six  years  in  business,  Mr. 
Jackson  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
activities  at  Beacom’s,  having  been 
one  of  the  founders  and  officers  of  the 
Beacom  College  Club.  Mr.  Jackson 
will  bring  with  him  to  both  office  and 
classroom  duties  an  excellent  practical 
training. 

4  4  4  ^ 

“For  nearly  ten  years  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  dislodge  me  from  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,”  Mrs.  M.  Anna  Ford 
wrote  us  not  long  ago,  “but  moving 
seemed  to  ‘take’  with  me  in  the  last 
year.”  This  began  a  note  received 
just  after  we  had  reported  her  change 
to  Elizabeth  Continuation  School,  for 
meantime  Mrs.  Ford  had  taken  charge 
of  Montclair  Secretarial  School,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  the  school  founded 
by  Frank  Rutherford,  the  first  teacher 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Mrs.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  after  his  death,  had  found  the 
work  difficult  to  carry  on  alone  and 
so  decided  to  sell — “hence,  my  position 
here,”  concludes  Mrs.  Ford.  And  we 
are  sure  she  will  prove  able  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  carrying  on  the  work 
so  well  established  by  the  Rutherfords! 

4  4  4 

An  interesting  sample  of  the  mime¬ 
ograph  work  done  by  the  students  at 
Valparaiso  University  was  sent  us  by 
M.  E.  Zimmerman  at  the  close  of 
school  this  year — a  book  of  poems  by 
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Rhetoric  Class  III  of  the  High  School 
department,  compiled  during  the 
spring  term,  and  published  by  the 
stenographic  department  of  the  school. 
The  poems  show  a  pleasing  variety  of 
style  in  arrangement,  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  as  they  are  on  blue  paper, 
with  a  golden-rod  colored  cover, 
make  an  attractive  souvenir. 

AAA 

Mr.  L.  R.  Hanks,  formerly  with  the 
Robidoux  Polytechnic  High  School, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  is  now  head  of 
the  commercial  work  at  Junction 
City,  Kansas. 

AAA 

Willis- Woodbury  Business  College, 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  purchased  by 
R.  H.  Whitten,  and  will  be  conducted 
under  the  old  name,  Woodbury  Col¬ 
lege,  by  which  it  has  been  known  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  its  existence.  Mr.  VV'hitten 
was  for  eighteen  years  president  of 
Angelus  University,  the  largest  cor¬ 
respondence  institution  in  the  West. 
He  is  planning  many  new  features  for 
a  greater  Woodbury  school,  and  will 
see  that  the  college  not  only  main¬ 
tains  the  high  position  which  it  has 
always  held,  but  also  constantly 
strives  toward  higher  goals. 

AAA 

Anthony  Wayne  Institute,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  two  new  teach¬ 
ers — Miss  Queenie  Haskin,  instructor 
in  typewriting,  and  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Schlup,  teaching  shorthand  and  nor¬ 
mal  work. 

AAA 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Brown  is  now  with  the 
Wisconsin  Commercial  Academy,  at 
Milwaukee.  ^  Frank  Dorr  has  charge 
of  Dermott  Business  College,  Dermott, 
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Arkansas.  *  Charles  W.  Rhoads  is 
teaching  in  Arcadia  Business  College, 
Arcadia,  Louisiana,  and  Grace  Rich¬ 
ardson  at  Scottsbluff  Business  College, 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska.  *  Frances  M. 
Ebert h,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  at  McLach- 
lan  Business  University,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan.  *  Miss  Hazel  Trow¬ 
bridge  has  joined  the  Drake  Business 
School  staff  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  * 
Edna  Lundstrom,  of  Hackensack,  is 
teaching  at  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Daisy  Morton  Jordan,  form¬ 
erly  a  teacher  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  at  Wilkinsburg  High  School, 
has  been  urged  so  frequently  by  old 
pupils  and  their  friends  to  give  private 
instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing,  that  she  has  opened  a  school  of 
her  own.  The  Morton  School  is 
located  at  906-908  Wood  Street, 
Wilkinsburg,  opposite  the  Rowland 
Theat'^e.  It  is  equipped  to  handle 
beginntrsand  postgraduates  both,  and 
is  conducting  evening  as  well  as  day 
sessions.  Mr.  W.  R.  Morton,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  school 
affairs  is  assisting  Mrs.  Jordan. 

AAA 

We  have  just  received  word  of  a 
change  of  ownership  of  Clinton  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Clinton,  Iowa.  The 
school  has  recently  been  purchased 
by  J.  G.  Burridge. 

AAA 

Our  Masonic  readers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  news  from  Detroit  of  the 
election  of  Daniel  W.  McMillan, 
genial  director  of  commercial  work  at 
Southwestern  High  School,  as  Grand 
Steward  of  the  Michigan  Grand 
Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters. 
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(CONVENTION 

News  from  the  Various 

Indiana  Conference 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 

T  IS  generally  conceded  that  most 

educational  associations  have  been 
attended  by  rather  humble  begin¬ 
nings.  For  an  educational  group  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  properly  function¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic  organization  from 
the  start  is  indeed  exceptional.  And 
yet  it  is  this  status  in  organization  and 
spirit,  plus  numbers,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  Contests  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Muncie, 
.\pril  21. 

More  than  150  contestants  repre¬ 
senting  practically  every  section  of  the 
state  took  part  in  this  initial  contest. 

Muncie  and  Windfall  tied  for  the 
Linnaens  N.  Hines  Loving  Cup,  and 
will  hold  it  alternately.  The  short¬ 
hand  trophy  cup  went  to  Fort  Wayne, 
while  Muncie  captured  the  cup  of¬ 
fered  in  the  two-year  typewriting 
class,  and  Windfall  in  the  one-year 
class.  The  winners  of  the  first  three 
places  in  each  class  were  presented 
with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals. 

True  to  the  tradition  of  Indiana 
commercial  teachers,  a  large  number 
were  present — all  enthusiastic.  The 
spirit  of  educational  conquest  reached 
such  a  plane  that  it  was  suggested  a 
teachers’  contest  be  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  next  year.  (Only  two  meals  a 
day  for  you  next  March  and  April, 
Mr.  Studebaker!) 

Apart  from  marshalling  their  forces 
and  giving  last  word  encouragement  to 
the  contestants,  the  teachers  met  in 
an  all-day  conference  of  the  most  help¬ 
ful  sort.  Prominent  Indiana  teachers. 


P  A  R  A  G  R  A  P  H  C 

Teachers’  Associations 

with  Mr.  E.  W’.  Barnhart,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
contributed  to  the  program.  The 
teachers  were  a  unit  in  the  belief  that 
the  largest  word  in  the  language  to-day 
is  study;  that  the  practice  should  be 
exercised  by  teachers  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents  if  problems  concerning  the  mod¬ 
ern  curiculum  are  to  be  solved.  Next 
to  the  study  of  the  proper  courses  and 
the  field  employing  the  commercial 
graduate,  is  the  importance  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  other  teachers  are  doing  both 
by  way  of  accomplishment  and  experi¬ 
ment,  persisted  the' speakers.  If  the 
April  conference  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  the  Indiana  commercial 
teachers  may  properly  regard  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  as  important  as  the 
most  important  of  educational  field 
days. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Studebaker  and  J.  O. 
Winger,  with  their  committees,  are 
deserving  much  commendation  for  the 
success  of  the  joint  undertaking.  The 
incoming  officers  will  have  an  example 
worth  while.  Mr.  G.  H.  Clevenger, 
Richmond,  will  serve  as  the  new 
president,  while  Mr.  Milton  North¬ 
rop,  Port  Wayne,  and  Miss  Opal  E. 
Pence,  Muncie,  will  act  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  secretary. 

AAA 

Bay  Path  Silver  Jubilee 

Report  by  C.  F.  Gaugh 

AY  PATH  INSTITUTE,  School 
of  Business  Training,  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  celebrated  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  last  month. 
The  celebration  was  a  three-day  af¬ 
fair,  opening  Friday  night,  June  31, 
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and  running  through  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  July  1  and  2.  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  was  an  entertainment  and  get- 
together  at  the  school  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  present  student  body. 
The  program  consisted  of  a  radio  con¬ 
cert,  group  singing,  and  solos,  by 
members  of  the  school.  One  feature 
of  the  entertainment  was  a  scenario, 
put  on  by  the  training  class,  in  which 
the  teachers  were  impersonated. 

The  big  day  of  this  celebration  came 
on  Saturday,  July  1.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  was  open  all  day  for  inspection 
and  the  registration  of  former  stu¬ 
dents.  The  rooms  were  prettily  dec¬ 
orated  with  flagsand  red, whiteand  blue 
bunting,  and  the  school  banners  were 
prominently  displayed.  Exhibits  of 
work  done  by  the  students  in  type¬ 
writing,  bookkeeping,  and  penman¬ 
ship  adorned  the  walls,  and  created 
favorable  comment.  Displays  of  old 
Bay  Path  pictures,  programs,  and  cata¬ 
logs,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  many  a  good  laugh  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  former  students  at  some 
of  the  old  group  photographs.  These 
photographs  consisted  of  all  the  class 
pictures  from  1898,  when  the  first  class 
was  graduated,  to  the  present  time. 

Saturday  noon  two  luncheons  were 
served  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  one  for 
the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Division, 
and  one  for  the  graduates  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Division.  These  luncheons  were 
well  attended  and  were  followed  by 
business  meetings.  The  Normal  Di¬ 
vision  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Kimball  and  the  Business  Division 
meeting  at  the  school.  At  these  meet¬ 
ings  new  officers  were  elected  and  other 
alumni  business  was  transacted.  The 
grand  finale  of  the  day’s  celebration 
was  a  banquet  served  at  the  Hotel 
Kimball  at  which  nearly  400  covers 
were  laid.  The  keynote  of  the  whole 
affair  was  “fun,”  and  the  party  spirit 


F 
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was  helped  along  by  paper  hats,  con¬ 
fetti  streamers,  whistles,  horns,  etc. 
There  was  no  formal  speaker  at  the 
dinner.  Members  of  the  faculty  and 
alumni  were  called  upon  for  short 
talks.  Principal  M.  F.  Palmer  gave 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  J.  H. 
Cullen,  of  the  class  of  1921,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  Short  talks  were  also 
given  by  J.  D.  Bates,  secretary  of  the 
school,  C.  F.  Gaugh,  vice-principal, 
Julie  C.  Gaugh,  field  representative, 
C.  A.  Storer,  head  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department,  and  several  of  the 
alumni.  The  class  of  1922  presented 
the  school  with  a  large  picture,  and  the 
present  teachers  and  office  force  ex¬ 
pressed  their  appreciation  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way.  A  large  copper  plaque  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription, "Presented  by  Bay 
Path  Alumni  to  M.  J.  Palmer,  J.  D. 
Bates,  C.  F".  Gaugh  in  commemoration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  1922, ’’was  also  present¬ 
ed  at  this  time.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
classes  that  have  left  the  school  was 
asked  to  sing  a  song  or  do  a  stunt,  and 
every  class  responded  with  something 
of  interest. 

The  growth  of  Bay  Path  Institute 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been 
marked,  starting  in  1897  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  less  than  thirty  students 
and  in  the  year  1921-1922  enrolling 
something  over  one  thousand.  The 
teachers’  training  class  alone  this 
year  numbers  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five.  This  department  has  grown 
from  a  very  small  beginning  in  1901, 
when  the  first  class  was  graduated. 
Beginning  next  September  the  co- 
merical  teacher  training  department 
will  offer  a  two-year  course. 

AAA 

Program  Makers:  Don’t  forget 
that  we  must  have  programs  a  month 
in  advance  to  publish  them  effectively. 
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Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Convention 

Report  by  W.  D.  Wigent 


'^HE  story  is  told  of  a  number  of 
fishermen  who,  through  some  turn 
of  ill  fortune,  found  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  an  angry  sea.  Persistent 
rowing  and  earnest  hoping  seemingly 
accomplished  little,  and  finally  the 
sons  of  the  sea  were  at  the  point  of 
desperation,  with  no  signs  of  relief. 
■Almost  famished,  one  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunates,  despite  the  warning  that 
instant  death  would  ensue  because  of 
the  poisonous  water,  dipped  his  hand 
into  the  sea  and  began  to  drink.  In¬ 
stead  of  meeting  with  the  fate  pre¬ 
dicted-,  the  water  was  found  to  contain 
the  most  refreshing  and  vitalizing 
ingredients. 

In  like  manner  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha, 
May  24-26,  proved  a  veritable  sea  of 
educational  refreshment  with  only  a 
few  seekers  of  professional  truth  in 
attendance.  The  program,  voiced  by 
some  as  one  of  the  best  ever  given  by 
the  Association,  offered  attractions 
which  no  educator  in  the  commercial 
sciences  could  well  afford  to  miss. 
Information,  inspiration,  constructive 
ideas,  optimism,  faith  in  the  future, 
fraternal  feeling  and  “elegfant  eats” 
all  had  a  place  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  right  proportion. 

"Managers’  Day”  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  college  relations  and 
credits,  federal  board  students,  and 
commercial  normal  training.  On  the 
first  subject,  Mr.  A.  F.  Gates,  Water¬ 
loo,  gave  a  concise  review  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  toward  securing 
college  recognition  of  commercial 
school  courses.  The  most  encourag¬ 
ing  sign  of  progress  w^as  revealed  when 
■Mr.  Gates  told  of  the  resolution  passed 


by  the  Commission  on  Unit  Courses 
and  Curriculum  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  The  resolution  follows: 

First,  that  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  approve  a  policy 
of  inspection  for  private  commercial  schools,  to 
the  end  that  such  schools  may  be  standardized 
and  accredited. 

Second,  that  the  accrediting  of  work  in  such  a 
school  shall  be  conditioned  upon  its  compliance 
with  all  the  standards  which  the  North  Central 
Association  may  set  up  for  this  group  of  schools. 

Third,  that  the  North  Central  Association 
create  a  committee  for  the  purpKJse  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  curricula  of  commercial  schools,  and 
recommending  standards  under  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  accredit  these  schools. 

Fourth,  that  in  order  to  make  a  beginning,  two 
tentative  commercial  courses  be  enumerated  and 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  SHORTHAND, — Two  Units  or  twelve  se¬ 
mester  hours. 

1.  For  one  forty-minute  period  daily  for 
thirty-six  weeks  or  two  forty-minute  periods 
daily  for  eighteen  weeks  in  the  theory  of  short¬ 
hand,  with  a  dictation  speed  of  sixty  words  a 
minute — one  unit  or  six  semester  hours  credit. 

2.  For  one  forty-minute  period  daily  for 
thirty-six  weeks  or  two  forty-minute  periods 
daily  for  eighteen  weeks  of  office  practice,  with 
a  dictation  speed  of  one  hundred  words  a  minute 
and  a  transcribing  speed  of  thirty  words  a  minute 
— one  unit  or  six  semester  hours. 

II.  Tvpbwriting. — One  unit  or  six  semester 
hours. 

1.  For  one  forty-minute  period  daily  for 
seventy-two  weeks  or  one  eighty-minute  period 
daily  for  thirty-six  weeks  in  typewriting,  with  a 
net  speed  of  forty  words  a  minute  under  the 
International  rules — one  unit  or  six  semester 
hours. 

III.  Bookkreping. — Two  units  or  twelve 
semester  hours. 

1.  For  one  eighty-minute  period  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  or  one  one-hundred-sixty-minute  period 
daily  for  eighteen  weeks  in  the  theory  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting,  including  fundamental 
rules  for  debits  and  credits,  classification  of 
accounts,  journalizing,  posting,  making  trial 
balances  and  statements,  etc. — one  unit  or  six 
semester  hours  credit. 

2.  For  one  eighty-minute  period  daily  for 
thirty-six  weeks  or  one  one-hundred-sixty- 
minute  period  daily  for  eighteen  weeks  in  the 
practice  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  includ- 
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ing  the  special  applications  of  bookkeeping  to 
such  lines  of  business  as  banking,  wholesaling, 
commission  merchandising,  and  retailing,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  principles  of  cost  accounting,  and 
the  analysis  of  a  set  of  books  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  accountant — one  unit  or  six  semester 
hours  credit. 

The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Car- 
rothers,  Des  Moines,  on  Federal 
Board  Students,  elicited  a  wealth  of 
discussion.  The  opinion  was  voiced, 
and  concurred  in  by  those  present, 
that  the  training  of  “the  Boys”  holds 
many  interesting  possibilities  by  way 
of  course  expansion.  Despite  the 
varying  degree  of  educational  training 
it  is  the  general  feeling  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  is  satisfactory.  Much  credit,  it 
was  asserted,  is  due  to  the  fine  type  of 
cooperation  given  by  the  officials  of 
the*  various  districts.  The  climax  to 
the  discussion  was  reached  when 
numerous  instances  were  cited  of 
men  who  had  gone  out  from  the  schools 
into  the  world  of  business  and  are  now 
making  most  creditable  records. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  T.  A.  Blakes- 
lee,  Lincoln,  came  to  the  support  of 
Commercial  Normal  Training.  Em¬ 
ploying  statistics,  the  speaker  pointed 
out  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial 
courses  in  the  high  schools.  Citing 
his  own  state,  Nebraska,  the  school 
executives  were  informed  that  the 
past  five  years  have  brought  about 
an  increase  of  375%.  After  giving  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  field,  Mr.  Blakes- 
lee  declared  that  “the  need  of  com- 
,mercial  instructors  is  as  old  and  great 
as  the  subject  itself.”  It  is  the 
speaker’s  belief — and  that  is  proven 
in  the  record  of  his  own  institution, 
the  Nebraska  School  of  Business — 
that  there  is  a  definite  opportunity 
for  spreading  the  gospel  of  commercial 
education  through  the  offering  of 
teachers’  courses.  While  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  in  different  states  is  the  chief 


obstacle,  it  is  by  no  means  insur¬ 
mountable,  averred  Mr.  Blakeslee. 
The  discussion  which  followed  clearly 
indicated  an  interest  in  this  vast 
subject  which  is  certain  to  result  in  a 
constructive  teacher-training  program 
in  a  number  of  schools  represented. 

A  most  favorable  setting  was 
created  for  the  second  day  when  Hon. 
James  C.  Dahlman,  Mayor  of  Omaha, 
delivered  the  Address  of  Welcome. 
The  cordiality  of  his  remarks,  em¬ 
bracing  as  they  did  the  assurance  that 
the  Police  Department  had  been 
temporarily  dismissed,  gave  rise  to  a 
general  feeling  of  security.  The  key 
to  the  city  having  been  delivered,  an 
address  of  unusual  interest  was  given 
by  Mr.  Dana  Cole,  University  of 
Nebraska,  on  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Higher  Accounting.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  an 
inspirational  address  by  Dr.  Frank 
Smith,  Omaha,  who  made  a  vigorous 
plea  for  an  invincible  faith  in  the 
teaching  profession.  “But  this  vic¬ 
torious  attitude,”  he  asserted,  “must 
not  stop  there;  if  the  principles  of  our 
great  educational  institutions  are  to 
be  reflected,  teach  the  young  people 
the  basic  principle  that  they  must 
have  faith  in  themselves.” 

Exemplifying  thio  spirit,  Mrs.  Rae 
Williams,  Omaha  Technical  High 
School,  spoke  on  Training  for  Store 
Salesmanship.  Proceeding  from  the 
thought  that  “all  are  salesmen  in  a 
certain  sense,”  this  jwpular  teacher 
developed  the  idea  that  students  must 
be  equipped  with  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  thing  they  sell,  whether 
salmon  or  services,  even  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  exhaust  their  vocab¬ 
ulary  when  presenting  goods  to  a 
customer.  In  the  sp>eaker’s  opinion 
all  young  people  need  training  of 
this  character  in  fully  measuring  up 
to  that  standard  necessary  for  achieve- 
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ment  and  promotion.  Rapid  fire 
questions  and  answers  which  followed 
were  indicative  of  a  keen  interest  in 
this  up-to-the-minute  subject. 

The  science  of  successful  letter 
writing  was  developed  in  a  practical 
way  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Collins,  Omaha. 
Knowing  the  customer  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  simplicity  of  expression,  correct 
spelling  and  punctuation,  were  em¬ 
phasized  as  the  outstanding  essentials 
in  the  achievement  of  success  in  this 
field.  The  general  formula  as  viewed 
by  Mr.  Collins  is  sincerity — the  result 
of  an  earnest  desire  to  render  the 
customer  a  helpful  service. 

The  conclusion  of  the  day’s  program 
came  when  Miss  Mabel  Warner  Rugg, 
Omaha,  gave  a  highly  instructive  talk 
and  demonstration  on  character  anal¬ 
ysis.  Following  the  general  discourse 
on  the  invariable  signs  of  certain 
mental  reactions.  Miss  Rugg  made  a 
general  application  of  her  points, 
using  certain  members  of  the  audience 
as  “examples.”  While  there  was 
generally  little  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  audience  as  to  the  truth  of 
Miss  Rugg’s  analysis,  it  was  admitted 
in  private  conferences  that  she  was 
“certainly  on  to  the  curves.”  Since 
a  number  of  school  managers  took 
occasion  to  appropriate  the  afternoon 
to  themselves  President  Robbins,  the 
wise  leader  that  he  was,  asked  Miss 
Rugg  to  remain  for  the  banquet,  at 
which  time  the  tendencies  responsible 
for  their  unwarranted  absence  were 
fully  divulged!  The  gist  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  discussion  was  to  the  effect  that, 
as  a  teaching  asset  in  directing  the 
work  of  young  people,  including  their 
proper  placement  upon  graduation, 
the  study  of  character  analysis  is  in¬ 
valuable. 

The  program  committee  was  unique¬ 
ly  successful  in  securing  men  and 
women  whose  talent  is  generally  rec¬ 


ognized.  The  Saturday  morning  of¬ 
fering  was  no  exception,  for  Mr.  J. 
H.  Beveridge,  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Superintence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and 
Paul  W.  Ivey,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  were  there  with  forceful  mes¬ 
sages.  Mr.  Beveridge  spoke  in  most 
complimentary  terms  of  the  work  done 
in  private  commercial  schools,  as¬ 
serting  their  contribution  to  society 
as  definite  and  important.  .Among 
other  points  emphasized  as  tributary 
to  the  general  course,  the  matter  of 
courtesy,  sympathy  and  loyalty  was 
given  prominence.  Throughout  the 
discourse  the  speaker’s  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  “education  that  educates”  and 
citizenship  was  evidenced. 

When  Mr.  Ivey  completed  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  Salesmanship  there  were  no 
adverse  opinions  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school.  Through  concrete 
examples,  the  speaker  showed  how  the 
study  can  be  made  a  definite,  tangible 
asset  in  the  present  scheme  of  commer¬ 
cial  education.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  poor  salesmanship  is  certain  to 
result  in  poor  business — a  condition 
which  is  brought  about  through  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  goods  presented. 
It  is  Mr.  Ivey’s  thought  that  anything 
contributing  to  analytical  thinking 
along  the  line  of  one’s  chosen  field  is 
certain  to  effect  a  relief  in  a  period  of 
dull  sales.  That  solution,  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  is  readily  reached  through  the 
study  of  salesmanship. 

Action  on  new  officers  was  then 
taken,  resulting  in  the  following: 

President,  L.  M.  Wold,  Cedar  Rapids  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  Cedar  Rapids. 

Vice-President,  lone  C.  Duffy,  Van  Sant’s 
School  of  Business,  Omaha. 

Treasurer,  V.  W.  Boyles,  Boyles  College, 
Omaha. 

Secretary,  Emma  Hagenstein.  Central  Iowa 
Business  College.  Marshalltown. 

{Continued  on  page  442) 
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pr DITORI AL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Do  You  Use  Your  Shorthand? 

PECULIAR  “complex”  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  attitude  of  most 
teachers  towards  the  practical  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  their  own  subjects.  This  is 
probably  most  noticeable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  shorthand  writing — 
and  to  some  extent,  though  not  as 
great,  with  typewriting.  With  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  our  best  stories, 
essays,  and  dramas  are  not  written 
by  teachers  of  English.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  of  history  rarely 
becomes  a  historian.  Teachers  of 
mathematics  have  not  become  famous, 
as  a  class,  for  their  genius  either 
in  discovering  new  principles  or  in 
the  application  of  old  ones.  And 
so  on  through  the  whole  field  of 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  of 
teaching. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
situation,  for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  teachers  of  English?  Are 
they  so  occupied  with  the  mechanics 
of  their  subject  that  all  creative 
effort  is  inhibited?  Are  they  so 
bound  by  the  rules  and  axioms 
and  traditions  of  their  art  that  their 
pens  stagger  when  they  attempt 
to  write,  for  fear  of  violating  some 
principle?  This  seems  to  offer  at 
least  one  explanation,  and  that  expla¬ 
nation  may  apply  also  to  the  teachers 
of  shorthand.  If  anyone  ought  to 
apply  his  knowledge  to  practical 
purposes,  it  should  be  the  teachers 
of  shorthand.  In  no  other  field 
are  teachers  of  a  special  subject 
better  equipped  with  the  technical 
knowledge.  They  know  the  prin- 

I  ciples.  They  have  acquired  skill 

\ 


in  applying  them  and  skill  in  execu¬ 
tion.  They  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  whole  subject  revealed 
to  them  through  watching  how  it 
“takes”  with  their  students.  The 
opportunities  for  using  shorthand 
are  almost  unlimited  in  range.  Yet 
the  shorthand  teacher  who  uses 
shorthand  for  recording  things  that 
must  be  written  is  almost  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
secret  probably  is  that  they  fear 
to  use  it  because  they  may  write 
a  form  that  is  not  orthodox.  In 
other  words,  their  desire  for  perfection 
in  all  the  details  of  their  art  restrains 
them  from  using  it  when  obviously 
it  would  be  the  thing  to  use.  The 
use  of  shorthand  on  the  blackboard 
in  explaining  principles  is  neglected 
by  many  teachers. 

The  young  student  of  shorthand 
with  his  carelessness  and  the  abandon 
of  youth  is  not  fettered  by  any 
such  chains.  He  “rushes  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread” — and  “gets 
away  with  it.”  Some  of  his  efforts 
are  execrable,  atrocious — the  “limit” 
from  the  theoretical  and  artistic 
point  of  view.  But  frequently  he 
can  read  it  with  amazing  accuracy 
— and  so  it  becomes  a  practical  art 
to  him.  Not  knowing  that  he  does 
not  know  shorthand,  he  goes  ahead 
and  writes  it — any  old  way — and  it 
becomes,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
a  practical  utility  for  him.  The 
other  day  I  picked  up  a  book  used 
by  one  of  my  boys  while  he  was  in 
the  naval  aviation  service.  It  dealt 
with  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  a  highly 
technical  subject.  All  over  the 
margins  and  here  and  there  were 
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shorthand  notes  taken  at  lectures, 
or  observations  or  points  that  needed 
emphasis.  Some  of  them  were  written 
in  the  crudest  and  most  elementary 
forms — but  legible  and  practical.  He 
had  learned  only  the  elementary 
principles,  but  to  him  they  were 
things  to  be  used  when  the  occasion 
demanded — and  they  were  used.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  written  as  long- 
hand  would  be  written,  with  the 
same  abandon  and  fluency.  Short¬ 
hand  to  him  did  not  mean  that  he 
must  be  a  member  of  the  O.  G.  A. 
before  he  began  making  practical 
use  of  it.  It  was  just  something 
by  which  he  could  write  the  words 
down  more  expeditiously.  .And  what, 
after  all,  is  shorthand  for?  Suppose 
no  one  wrote  longhand  until  it  could 
be  written  perfectly — what  would  the 
result  be? 

Each  teacher  must  have  noted 
similar  instances  of  the  practical 
use  of  shorthand  even  by  students 
not  gifted  with  outstanding  mentality. 
We  all  know  that  the  greater  ad¬ 
herence  there  is  to  the  theoretical 
principles  and  to  the  correct  execu¬ 
tion  of  shorthand,  the  greater  is  the 
power  for  rapid  and  accurate  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  strange  that  the  teacher, 
with  the  proper  background,  not 
only  of  the  technical  details  of  short¬ 
hand  writing,  but  of  the  English 
language,  with  an  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  of  vocabulary  and  skill  in 
executing  the  shorthand  forms,  does 
not  make  practical,  every-day  use 
of  his  art.  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
incentive  to  his  students  if  the 
teacher  took  every  opportunity  to 
use  his  shorthand.  The  shorthand 
teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to 


start  the  movement  for  the  universal 
use  of  shorthand,  w'hich  would  be 
of  untold  value  to  the  world,  by 
simply  using  it  on  every  occasion. 
Isn’t  it  w’orth  while? — R.  P.  S. 

+  +  + 

Obituary 

Charles  A.  Burdett 

FTER  an  illness  of  fifteen  months, 
Charles  A.  Burdett,  the  founder 
and  president  of  Burdett  College,  died 
at  his  home  in  Woburn,  July  4. 

His  career  in  the  business  college 
field  has  been  a  long  and  successful 
one,  and  he  has  seen  the  little  school 
he  established  grow  into  the  ranks  of 
the  leaders  in  commercial  education, 
for  Burdett  College  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  earliest  business  colleges  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Burdett  was  born  in  Reading, 
April  26,  1858,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Beverly  and 
Peabody,  and  at  New  Church  Acad¬ 
emy  in  W'altham.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  started  a  school  of  pen¬ 
manship  at  Salem,  and  after  three 
years  went  to  Boston,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  present  Burdett  College,  in 
1879,  taking  his  brother,  Fred  H. 
Burdett,  vice-president  of  the  college, 
into  partnership  with  him. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Burdett  possess 
notable  skill  as  a  penman,  but  he  had 
considerable  proficiency  in  other  ar¬ 
tistic  fields,  especially  in  design. 
Egyptology  was  his  hobby,  and  his 
researches  have  added  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  knowledge  of  that  field. 
Mr.  Burdett  was  a  member  of  many 
clubs,  fraternal  {Continued  on  page  442) 
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Weight-Touch  Typewriting  Is  Practical 

An  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  Miss  Martha  G.  Teeters,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

By  Robert  Canavello 


MISS  TEET¬ 
ERS  CO  n- 
fines  her  com¬ 
ments  solely  to 
“weight-power," 
although  the 
other  two  articles 
of  the  series,  con¬ 
cerning  Adjust¬ 
ment  and  Posi¬ 
tion,  are  equally 

as  important  to  typing  technique. 

While  agreeing  that  weight-power 
is  correct  in  principle  and  of  “undoubt¬ 
ed  value,”  Miss  Teeters  objects  that 
it  is  impractical  and  too  dilhcult  to 
present  to  the  average  beginning 
typist — would  complicate  teaching 
and  take  too  much  time. 

These  same  theoretic  objections 
were  voiced  against  Touch  Typing, 
before  that  system  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  and  became  a  legitimate  subject 
of  the  curriculum. 

My  proposition  is:  Develop  the 
neglected  physical  phase  of  the 
subject.  Formulate 
Develop  the  into  words  what 
Muscles  speed  typists  demon- 

Intelligently  strate.  Show  teachers 
how  more  easily  to 
recognize  correct  and  incorrect  habits. 
Establish  instruction  upon  a  sound 
mechanical  basis  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tions  involved. 

The  weight  principle  in  typing 
simply  implies  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  the  machine,  the  intelligent 
use  of  one’s  arms  and  hands  with  due 
respect  for  the  same  laws  under  which 
the  machine’s  levers  move. 


Mr.  Canavello’s  articles,  “What 
Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Hands,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January,  February,  and 
March,  issues  of  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher.  Miss  Teeters’  com¬ 
ments  were  printed  in  the  July  num¬ 
ber.  A  few  copies  of  these  issues  are 
still  available. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  fur¬ 
ther  discussions  of  this  new  theory 
of  teaching  typewriting. — Editor 


The  history 
of  piano  tech¬ 
nique  is  assur¬ 
ing.  Piano  teach¬ 
ers  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  weight 
idea  to  young 
children.  Why 
the  typist  should 
find  out  best  by 
experiment"  is  difficult  to  understand. 

The  principles  of  technique  are 
at  the  outset  most  effectively  presented 
in  brief  class  talks, 
which  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  and  instil  class 
confidence  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  idea  that 
technique  is  something 
acquired  by  anyone. 


Principles 

Instil 

Confidence 
at  Start 


be 


that  can 

Make  an  individual  case  of  those 
only  who  show  symptoms  of  incorrect 
habits.  Students  who  despair  of 
attaining  independence  of  finger  action 
are  quickly  reassured  by  the  simple 
explanation  that  exaggerated  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  fingers  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  necessary,  or  that  accom¬ 
modating  movements  of  the  hands 
and  arms  may  be  learned  which  will 
lessen  the  fingers’  movements. 

Comparing  piano  with  typewriter 
technique.  Miss  Teeters  states  “great 
musicians  rely  on 
Typing  Same  as  the  weight  of  their 
PianoTechniquearms"  and  “the 
Except  Simpler  result  of  their  piano 
technique  is  tone, 
that  takes  years  of  practice  to  attain," 
but  “the  direct  result  of  a  typist’s 
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technique  is  the  clear  print  of  the 
letter  struck.”  This  difference  in  re¬ 
sult  is,  of  course,  immaterial,  as  the 
actions  involved  are  in  both  cases  the 
same. 

Piano-technique,  however,  demands 
complicated  facility  in  VARYINC. 
the  amount  of  weight  to  produce 
DIFFERENT  volumes  of  "tone,”  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  dream  notes  of  a  nocturne 
to  the  thunder  in  a  polonaise. 

Typewriter  technique  requires  but 
ONE,  UNVARYINC.  WEIGHT  to 
produce  CONSISTENT,  EVEN 
“PRINTS”.  The  touch  is  ALWAYS 
THE  SAME. 

The  four-foot  piano  keyboard  com- 
plicates  adjustments  of  the  arms, 
while  the  confined  typewriter  key¬ 
board  permits  only  very  small  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Piano  students  acquire  THROUGH 
PRECISE  INSTRUCTION  A  COM¬ 
PLICATED  TECHNIQUE.  In  view 
of  the  MUCH  MORE  SIMPLE  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TYPE¬ 
WRITER  there  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  continuing  to  rely  upon  ex¬ 
periment. 

Piano  hammers  fall  back  at  the 
instant  the  string  is  struck,  whether 
or  not  the  key  is 
Weighting  immediately  re- 

Makes  Glean  leased;  but  the 
Work,  Not  Blurs  typewriter  key 
cannot  be  moved 
without  a  corresponding  movement  of 
the  type,  so  its  mechanical  action  must 
be  reckoned  with.  Only  a  super¬ 
staccato  key-release  will  permit  the 
typebar  to  return  instantly  and  the 
succeeding  bar  to  advance.  Regard¬ 
ing  confusion  of  “weighting”  with 
“pressing”  keys,  as  relaxation  during 
downward  movement  permits  the 
typist  to  devote  all  muscular  effort 
exclusively  to  the  “get  away,”  the 
results  of  weight-touch  show  actually 


less  tendency  to  blur  than  does  the 
striking  method,  where  muscular  force 
is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  arms. 

If  “muscular  skill  subject”  means 
one  that  must  be  acquired  without 
any  instruction, 
Muscular  Skill  then  I  do  not 
Improved  by  agree  with  Miss 
Instruction  Teeters.  Muscu¬ 

lar  skill  is  always 
improved  by  proper  instruction. 
“Coach”  and  “trainer”  are  titles  given 
to  teachers  of  muscular  skill  subjects 
in  the  sporting  world.  One  reason 
why  apprenticeships  in  certain  manual 
arts  last  so  long  is  that  these  are  not 
taught  and  the  apprentice’s  only 
resort  is  to  imitate  the  jealously 
guarded,  secret  “tricks  of  the  trade”  of 
the  initiated. 

Swimming  is  certainly  a  “muscular 
skill  subject.”  Tell  a  beginner  to  do 
the  Australian  crawl,  push  him  into 
deep  water,  and  watch  his  experi¬ 
mental  verifications.  Unless  the  neces¬ 
sary  movements  have  been  previously 
fixed  in  his  mind,  you  are  courting 
disaster.  The  trouble  and  time  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  a  few  simple  move¬ 
ments  here  would  surely  save  some¬ 
thing.  Before  the  Touch  System, 
typewriting  didn’t  take  any  time  at  all 
because  it  simply  wasn’t  taught.  Now 
it  takes  considerable  time,  o  great 
deal  of  which  is  wasted  with  experi¬ 
ment.  Is  it  impractical  to  use  some  of 
this  wasted  time  in  giving  the  student 
sound  advice? 

Experiment,  which  Miss  Teeters 
adv'ocates,  is  a  great  waster  of  time 
and  effort.  1 
Physical  Technique  cannot  agree 
Can  be  Taught  in  that  an  exper- 
Time  Now  Wasted  imenting  learn- 
“Experimenting”  er  “finds  out” 
correct  habits 
more  quickly  than  they  can  be  taught. 
Besides,  bad  habits  are  too  easily 
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formed.  Practice  makes  perfect  us  to  teach.  Let  us  make  an  effort 
only  when  it  is  the  right  kind  of  THROUfiH  INSTRUCTION  to 
practice.  place  technique  within  the  reach 

I  believe  the  physical  phase  of  Touch  of  all. 

Typing  can  be  as  simply  taught  as  is 

the  mental  phase  by  the  Rational  I  might  mention  that  I  have  applied 

•Method,  and  this  during  the  time  these  principles  of  technique  while 

that  is  now  W.\STED  by  the  very  teaching  a  class  of 

EXPERI M ENTl NC.  which  Miss  Principles  about  fifty  students 
Teeters  advocates.  That  Typing  will  Practical  in  a  commercial  school, 
be  further  dignified  as  a  subject  is  for  a  period  not  suffi- 

obvious.  Do  not  let  us  shirk  respon-  cient  to  warrant  my  making  definite 
sibility,  any  rnore  than  did  those  claims  here,  but  long  enough  to  have 
teachers  who  established  the  Touch  satisfied  myself  that  their  presenta- 
System  and  created  a  new  subject  for  tion  is  both  possible  and  effective. 

+  +  + 

Army  Post  School  Manuals 

Reviewed  by  Mrs.  Frances  Efiinger  Raymond 

A^fE  HAVE  just  received  two  re-  keeping  his  correspondence  up  to  a 
*  ^  markable  Manuals  from  Mr.  high  standard  besides  keeping  the  de- 
Rex  L.  Alexander,  Supervisor  of  Typ-  sired  information  where  it  is  readily 
ing  and  Stenography,  Post  Schools,  accessible. 

Ninth  Corps  Area,  Camp  Lewis,  The  other  loose-leaf  instruction 
Washington,  and  at  the  Presidio.  book  contains  Seventy  Lessons  in 

The  primary  object  of  the  Manual  Spelling  composed  of  lists  of  words 

for  Advanced  Typists  is  to  furnish  carefully  selected  from  letters,  bul- 

practice  material  and  model  letters  letins,  circulars,  etc.  Space  is  in¬ 
fer  the  military  clerk.  eluded  for  the  insertion  of  the  Gregg 

The  model  letters  are  typed  on  reg-  shorthand  outline, 
ulation  size  paper,  rather  than  printed  The  remarkable  phase  of  these  Man- 
in  various  size  type  on  various  size  uals,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  they  are 
pages  as  they  are  ordinarily  given  in  the  handwork,  as  well  as  brain  work 
reference  manuals,  thus  showing  the  of  Mr.  Alexander.  The  material  was 
actual  arrangement,  spacing,  indenta-  collected,  arranged,  developed,  and 
tions,  margins,  etc.,  making  it  un-  typed  by  him  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  inexperienced  clerk  to  now  multigraphed. 
call  upon  his  imagination  as  to  what  The  Post  Schools  have  been  fortu- 
arrangement  to  make.  nate  in  the  teachers  who  have  given 

Since  this  is  a  loose-leaf  manual,  service  as  well  as  instruction,  and 

the  student  may,  after  leaving  school,  Mr.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  well- 

replace  that  part  which  becomes  ob-  known  men  who,  while  travelling  over 

solete,  retain  that  which  is  still  ef-  his  large  area  as  suptervisor,  has 

fective,  and  make  valuable  additions.  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 

This  will  materially  assist  him  in  Army  textbooks  and  course  of  study. 
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TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATEC 

For  Proficiency  in  Gregg  Shorthand 


INCE  the  last  announcement  the 
following  candidates  have  received 
Gr^g  Teachers’  Certificates: 

Gladys  E.  Parr,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

.\lberta  M.  Parks,  Vinita,  Okla. 

Everett  Parsons,  Belmond,  Iowa 
Gertrude  A.  Plante,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Aleda  Riese,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Helen  Southward,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Minnie  Swanson,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Christopher  C.  Tabler,  North  Mountain,  W.  V’a. 
Arthur  J.  Tate,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Clyde  Trueblood,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Mary  Louise  Wisner,  Baker,  Oregon. 

.\quilla  Mae  Achterberg,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mabel  V.  Alford.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gertrude  A.  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mildred  H.  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Alice  M.  Cook.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ralph  H.  Clark,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gustave  N.  Ander,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dolle  B.  .Atchison,  University  Park,  Iowa 
Bertha  M.  Banks,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Madalene  E.  Barker,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Clara  Barney,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Helen  Barrett,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Bates,  Collins,  Iowa 

Lillian  A.  Belanger,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Marie  S.  Benson,  Mauston,  Wis. 

Mary  M.  Berg,  Springfield,  Mass. 

.\nna  P.  Bongiorno.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mildred  A.  Bowen,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Clara  Boyd,  Oklahoina  City,  Okla. 

Lila  1.  Bradley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Willie  May  Brewer,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

James  Alfred  Briggs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Esther  M.  Brink,  Chico,  Calif. 

Helen  Brown,  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Emily  Victoria  Brown.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Carrie  H.  Buck,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Helen  Burke,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fxlith  Marie  Burkett,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Dorothy  J.  Butts,  Omro,  Wis. 

I^eo  Francis  Caisse,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Esther  C.  Caldon,  Springfield,  Mass. 

.Mice  Watkins  Campbell,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Eleanor  V.  Carroll,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mabelle  Lenore  Carroll.  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Mildred  Virginia  Carroll,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

M.  Claire  Carter,  Lyman,  Wyo. 

.‘Vgnes  Cavanaugh,  Bondsville,  Mass. 

William  McCabe  Cavanaugh,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Elsie  B.  Chainey,  Coeur  d’Alene.  Idaho 
Edna  Christopher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Georgia  E.  Clark.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Mary  Agnes  Coffey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  T.  Connally,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tyler  E.  Clark,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mabel  Clements,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Laura  B.  Cole,  Chico,  Calif. 

Elaine  Cox,  Mountain  View,  Okla. 

Dorothy  Critz,  Washington,  Iowa 
Florence  Cunningham,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Ruth  E.  Cunningham,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  Annette  Dentler,  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Helen  M.  Dewey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clara  G.  Dickson,  Ceres,  Calif. 

.■\gne8  I.  Doherty,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Corinne  M.  Donaldson,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  R.  Donaldson,  Springfield,  Mass. 

George  Carl  Donley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Stella  M.  Duprey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Verena  DuVall,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Harriette  Elder,  Ault,  Colo. 

Wanda  J.  Eldred,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Selma  Erickson,  LaGrange,  Ill. 

Annie  J.  Fahy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  S.  Faulder,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Bessie  Julia  Faulkner,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Wilma  Finegan,  Alliance.  Nebr. 

Gladys  I.  Flagg,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Hilda  Fleming,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frances  J.  Fredericksen,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Bertha  Lavina  Garland,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mildred  Gilfeather,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Virginia  Gittings,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Noma  Adelaid  e  Goodman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Goodwin.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Hazel  Greenup,  Terlton,  Okla. 

Anna  S.  Grissel,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Marjorie  M.  Guy,  Beriwick,  Maine 
Rose  Marie  Hamelin,  Springfield,  Mass. 

George  V.  Hanley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  Harris,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mary  C.  Harrity,  Springfield,  Mass. 

James  Uriel  Hartford,  Mittineague,  Mass. 
Gertrude  M.  Hastings,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Marion  C.  Hastings,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ruth  M.  Hayes,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Josephine  M.  Healy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Alpha  Hendrickson,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Mary  Agnes  Herman,  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Ella  Louise  Herrick,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Faye  A.  Hibbs,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Delia  E.  Hilton,  Springfield,  Mass. 

James  Walter  Hill,  Covington,  Ohio 
Carrie  Lucille  Hoagland,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Alfred  Hodgkins,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 
Enid  L.  Hoeglund,  Glendale,  Ohio 
C.  Eldredge  Hurst,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada 
Sister  Mary  Aloysine,  S.  S.  N.  D.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  {Continued  on  page  442) 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  0 

tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Tree 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 
Who  gave  his  life  in  France 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see  a  poem 
lovely  as  a  tree — 

A  tree,  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
against  the  earth’s  sweet  flowing** 
breast — 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear  a 
nest*®  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me,  but 
only**  God  can  make  a  tree.  (80) 


make  their  living  by  counting  the 
number  of  people  who  pass  a  business 
site  in  a*®®  given  time.  Their  services 
are  required  not  so  much  on  the 
busiest  corners,  where  the  amount 
of  trade  is  well  known,  as  on  corners 
in***  less  densely  populated  parts  of 
the  city,  where  estimates  are  desired 
on  the  possible  business  that  a  pro¬ 
jected  establishment  might  do  there. 
An  expert  observer,**®  with  his 
mechanical  counters,  which  make 
a  little  clicking  sound  like  the  castanets 
of  a  Spanish  dancer,  is  able  to  judge 
just  about  how  much***  business 
a  site  will  furnish  in*a  week  or  a  day. 
He  is  called  upon  to  use  keen  judg¬ 
ment.  The  passing  of  a  crowd  dur¬ 
ing*®®  the  morning,  noon  or  night 
rush  hours  may  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  point  at  which  he  stands 
would  be  a  good  site  for  the***  cigar 
business,  even  though  the  pedestrians 
whom  he  counts  include  a  large 
proportion  of  smokers.  Such  a  crowd 
may  be  of  the  hasty  kind,  which**® 
has  no  time  to  enter  a  shop  in  the 
rush  between  the  subway  and  place 
of  employment.  Ifence  the  more 
or  less  leisurely  pedestrian  crowds*** 
are  considered  the  best  buyers.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  statistics  are 
what  count.  The  assumption  is 
that  smokers  never  carry  a  great 
supply*®®  of  their  needs  and  are 
likely  to  buy  at  the  nearest  place  when 
the  desire  for  a  smoke  strikes  them. 

It  is  easy  enough  for***  the  counter 
to  record  the  number  of  men  who 
pass  him  actually  smoking.  But  how 
does  he  learn  the  proportion  of 
smokers  among  those  who**®  are 
not  smoking?  Experience  has  taught 
him  to  tell  a  cigarette  smoker  at 
a  glance  by  looking  at  his  Angers. 
Then  he  sees  cigars  and***  pipes 
sticking  out  of  men’s  pockets.  A  few 
keen  glances  at  a  passing  crowd 


Counting  Smokers 

Every  Afth  man  who  passes  a 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd 
Street,  day  or  night,  carries  in  his 
mouth  a  cigar,  a  cigarette,**  or  a 
pipe.  Only  about  one  in  Afty  has 
a  pipe,  while  there  are  two  cigarette 
smokers  to  every  cigar  smoker.  Of 
every  four  men*®  who  pass  the  corner 
not  smoking,  two  are  occasional 
smokers,  or  habitual  smokers  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  smoking  while 
going  past  the  corner.** 

These  statistics  were  compiled  by 
a  man  whose  job  it  is  to  stand  on 
the  corner  eight  hours  a  day  and 
make  the  observations,  says*®®  New 
York  Tribune.  He  does  •  not  stand 
there  every  day,  but  every  once  in 
a  while.  When  the  head  of  a  big 
cigar  store***  system,  which  operates 
a  chain  of  stores,  wants  to  know  how 
the  smoking  industry  is  getting 
along,  an  observer  places  himself 
on  this  or  some**®  other  busy  corner 
and  with  a  mechanical  count  recorder 
in  each  hand — one  for  smokers  and 
one  for  the  non-smokers — begins  to 
take  down***  the  Agures. 

About  a  dozen  men  in  New  York 
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every  day  for  a  week  will  give  him 
a  pretty  accurate*®®  lineup  of  the 
proportion  of  possible  patrons. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  concern,  having 
acted  on  the  conclusions  of  one  of 
these  counters,  sets  up***  a  new  store 
and  then  finds  that  the  business 
was  not  what  it  was  estimated  to  be. 
The  result  is  that  the  big  concerns 
never**®  open  a  store  in  a  doubtful 
locality  without  first  having  their 
observer  on  the  job.  The  sites  on 
Broadway,  5th  Avenue  and  other 
thoroughfares  as*^*  densely  crowded 
need  no  such  precautions,  because 
the  capacity  for  business  there  is 
limited  only  by  the  availability  of 
sites. 

“Counting  smokers  and  non-smokers 
requires*®®  a  pair  of  quick  eyes  and 
a  nimble  neck,”  said  a  counter  who 
has  been  in  business  for  ten  years. 
“A  half-dozen  men  may***  be  passing 
in  a  group.  I  immediately  scan 
their  lips  to  see  whether  they  are 
smoking.  Then  I  glance  at  their 
fingers.  That  determines  whether**® 
they  are  actually  smoking  or  not. 
If  two  out  of  a  group  of  five  are 
smoking  my  right  hand  records 
it  on  the  counter.  Meantime***  I  am 
looking  for  evidence  on  the  other 
three  men.  If  they  are  smokers 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  smoking 
at  that  particular  time*®®  I  usually 
determine  this  by  looking  at  their 
fingers.  Nicotine  stains  mark  them 
for  smokers  at  once.  Cigars,  a  pipe, 
or  the'  strings  of  a***  bag  o/  tobacco 
sticking  out  of  a  pocket  are  another 
indication  that  they  smoke.  If  all 
these  evidences  are  lacking  I  put 
them  down  for**®  non-smokers.  A  man 
with  clean  white  fingers  and  no 
tobacco  in  his  pocket  is  a  rare  human 
these  days.”  (769). 

The  Touch  System 
By  Henry  Gallup  Paine 

{Copyright, 1909,  by  Associated  Sunday  Magatines, 
Incorporated) 

{Continued  from  tho  July  ittue) 

Could  he  be  mistaken?  No,  there 
was  the  sound****  of  another  type¬ 


writer  somewhere!  It  was  not  in  the 
outer  office.  If  Miss  Marshall  would 
stop  for  a  moment!  She  had  stopped; 
but  the**®®  other  machine  had  stopped 
also.  An  echo  probably,  he  reflected. 
No,  she  had  started  again,  and.  so 
had  the  other  typewriter.  It  was  a 
typewriter,****  and  no  echo!  This 
happened  several  times. 

He  took  a  handful  of  envelopes 
from  the  desk  and  crossed  the  room, 
dropping  them,  as  if  by***®  accident, 
near  the  door  of  Miss  Marshall’s 
room.  As  he  stooped  to  pick  them  up, 
he  glanced  up  at  the  window  of  the 
room  above****  his  own.  Yes,  it  was 
as  he  had  thought,  there  was  some 
one  there,  a  man,  seated  at  a  type¬ 
writer!  He  picked  the  envelopes  up**®" 
one  by  one,  in  order  to  prolong  his 
investigation.  He  noticed  that  when 
Miss  Marshall  stopped  writing  the 
man  across  thr  shaft  stopped  too, 
and****  that  I'le  instant  ^e  began 
again  so  d'  I  her  mysterious  echo. 
He  could  not  see  the  man’s  face, 
which  was  hidden  by  the  lower 
sash***®  of  the  half-open  window 
at  which  he  sat. 

Carleton  stood  up  and  remained 
a  moment  in  thought.  The  telephone 
on  Lor  ne’s  desk  rang  sharply.**** 
He  spilled  his  handful  of  envelopes 
on  the  floor  again  and  dropped  to 
his  kn<  es. 

“Oh,  Miss  Marshall,”  he  said, 
as  he  began  to  gather**®®  up  the 
scattered  jetsam,  “will  you  please 
answer  the  ’phone?  I’m  busy.” 
The  girl  met  his  glance  of  humorous 
annoyance  with  an  amused  smile 
as****  she  hurried  past  him  on  her 
way  to  take  the  call.  Carleton  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  up,  feeling  for  the 
envelopes  with  his  fingers,  his  eyes***® 
fastened  on  the  window  opposite 
and  above.  The  man  had  ceased 
to  write.  His  machine  was  silent. 
Then  Carleton  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  pale,****  hatchet-shaped  face 
looking  out  from  beneath  the  sash 
and  with  difficulty  repressed  a  startled 
exclamation.  The  face  disappeared 
as  Miss  Marshall  returned  to  her**®® 
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room.  Carleton  had  just  picked  up 
the  last  envelope. 

“It  was  Mr.  Shelton,  asking  for 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Loring 
to-morrow,”  she  explained  as  she**** 
resumed  her  seat  at  the  typewriter. 
“I  made  a  memorandum  of  it,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Loring  would  telephone 
him  in  the  morning.” 

“H’pi.  This***®  is  getting  in¬ 
teresting,”  Carleton  muttered  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  threw  the  rumpled  envelopes 
into  the  waste  paper  basket  and 
lighted  another  cigarette.  He  sat 
on****  the  senior  partner’s  desk, 
swinging  his  legs,  smoking  and  think¬ 
ing,  while  he  waited  for  Miss  Marshall 
to  finish  her  work.  His  thoughts 
w’ere  more  of*®®®  his  first  venture  in 
criminal  investigation,  when  he  was 
a  junior  in'college,  than  of  his  present 
problem. 

“You  can  go  home  now  and  call*®** 
it  a  day’s  work,”  he  said  laughingly, 
jumping  down  from  his  perch  as 
the  stenographer  entered  with  the 
letters.  “Mr.  Loring  will  not  return, 
and*®*®  I  shall  not  have  anything 
more  for  you  to  do.  You  need  not 
wait,”  he  added,  as  she  stood  by 
the  desk.  “I’ve  got  to;*®**  so  I’ll 
slip  the  letters  in  the  envelopes  when 
I’ve  looked  them  over  and  signed 
them,  and  one  of  the  boys  can  mail 
them.” 

A*i®o  few  moments  later  the  girl 
was  on  her  way  to  the  elevator  and 
up  town,  and  Carleton  was  again 
on  his  knees,  looking  up  at*'**  the 
room  occupied  by  the  pale,  hatchet¬ 
faced  young  man,  whose  tj^ewriter 
displayed  such  synchronal  affiliations 
with  Miss  Marshall’s  machine. 

The  pale  young  man  was*'*®  still 
seated  by  the  window,  his  face  bent 
low  over  his  desk,  while,  with  a  lead 
pencil,  he  laboriously  figured  away 
at  some  apparently  complicated*'** 
problem  that  seemed  to  cover  many 
sheets  of  paper.  Carleton  watched 
him  patiently,  shifting  bis  weight 
from  one  knee  to  the  other,  and  at 
last**®®  abandoning  his  attitude  of 
prayer  for  the  less  dignified  but  more. 


comfortable  position  of  journeyman 
tailor.  He  was  gratified  in  time  to 
see  the  young****  man  gather  up 
several  of  the  sheets  and  place  them 
in  his  inside  pocket,  sweeping  the 
others  carelessly  off  the  desk  to  the 
floor  as  ***®  he  rose  from  his  task. 

Again  the  narrow,  bloodless  face 
appeared  for  an  instant  at  the  window, 
this  time  crowned  with  a  panama 
hat.  Then****  it  turned  away,  and 
a  few  seconds  later  Carleton  heard 
the  sound  of  a  door  slammed  shut. 

Snatching  his  own  hat  from  Loring’s 
desk,  he**®®  dashed  through  the 
outer  office,  flinging  a  hasty  “Back 
in  half  an  hour”  to  one  of  the  clerks. 
As  Carleton  went  out  into  the  hall,**** 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  top  of 
a  descending  elevator.  He  stopped, 
chagrined;  he  had  missed  his  man 
by  half  a  second.  Still,  there***® 
was  a  possibility.  He  depressed 
the  signal  button,  and  another  ele¬ 
vator  stopped  at  the  floor. 

As  the  car  descended,  Carleton 
looked  impatiently  through  the  grat¬ 
ing.****  Then  his  heart  gave  an 
exultant  leap.  The  pale  young  man 
was  standing  by  the  cigar  stand, 
lighting  a  cigar  which  he  had  ap¬ 
parently  stopped**®®  to  purchase.  He 
left  the  building  just  as  Carleton 
emerged  from  the  elevator.  Carleton 
followed,  and  accommodated  his  pace 
to  the  easy-going  saunter  of****  his 
unconscious  quarry,  keeping  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear.  The  wearer 
of  the  p^ama  hat  kept  on  for  about 
a  block,  then  turned  into***®^  an 
office  building.  Carleton  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  him  going  up 
the  stairs,  instead  of  taking  the 
elevator.  Pausing  in  the  lobby, 
he****  scanned  the  directory  of  the 
building. 

“Second  or  third  floor,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “Let  me  see — third 
floor,  Bonnell  &  Bonnell — h’m, — 
second,  Francis**®®  Lessing  &  Co. 
— aha!  This  is  getting  still  more 
interesting.” 

Without  another  glance,  he  turned 
pn  his  heel,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
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back  Miss  Marshall’s  tiny 

office.  He  stood  for  a  moment  by 
the  window,  then  he  raised  the  sash 
and  leaned  a  little  way  out. 

“I  wonder^“®  if  I  could  do  it?” 
he  mused.  "I’m  not  in  very  good 
practice;  but  a  man  doesn’t  pitch 
for  two  years  on  the  ’varsity  nine‘‘^® 
for  nothing.  Here  goes!”  He  took 
a  little  red  book  from  his  pocket 
and  raised  his  arm.  The  missile 
hurtled  through  the  air  and  dis¬ 
appeared**®®  through  the  open  window 
of  the  room  above  his  own  private 
office.  With  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 
Carleton  turned  from  the  window 
and  went  to****  his  room,  where  he 
dictated  several  letters  to  one  of 
the  office  stenographers.  It  was 
nearly  five  o’clock  by  the  time  they 
were  ready  to***®  mail.  He  went 
out  to  the  elevators  and  dropped 
them  down  the  mail  chute.  Then 
he  mounted  to  the  floor  above  and 
walked  through  the****  corridor,  ex¬ 
amining  as  he  went  the  lettering  and 
numbers  on  the  doors.  The  one 
at  which  he  stopped  was  without 
a  name,  being  simply  marked**®® 
“Private.”  It  was  propf>ed  half 
open  by  a  bag  of  waste  paper,  and, 
as  Carleton  paused  to  look  in,  a 
scrubwoman,  broom  in  hand,  put**** 
her  head  out  of  the  room  opposite. 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Mulvey,” 
he  said  with  a  winning  smile.  “I  have 
mislaid  my  notebook,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred***®  to  me  that  I  might  have 
dropped  it  in  here  this  afternoon. 
It  had  a  red  cover  with  my  name 
on  it  in  gold  letters****  and — Ah, 
that  looks  like  it!  The  little  book 
lay  in  plain  sight  near  the  chair 
beside  the  window,  on  top  of  some 
loosely  scattered**®®  sheets  of  type¬ 
written  matter.  There  was  no  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  room,  save  the  chair 
and  the  typewriter  on  its  desk, 
on  which  rested  also  a****  curious- 
looking  stand  or  framework  of  bent 
wire. 

“Don’t  bother;  I’ll  get  it,”  Carleton 
said,  as  the  woman  started  across 
the  hall. 


“All  right,  Misther***®  Carleton, 
you’re  welcome  to  your  own,”  Mrs. 
Mulvey  declared,  returning  to  her 
work. 

Carleton  picked  up  the  book  and 
with  it  the  discarded  typewritten 
sheets****  on  which  it  had  fallen. 
These  he  slipped  into  his  left  hand, 
keeping  them  concealed  by  his  hat. 
He  paused  a  moment  to  look  at**®® 
the  wire  stand  on  the  typewriter 
desk.  “H’m.  Looks  as  if  it  would 
hold  a  binocular  very  neatly,”  he 
soliloquized.  “And  yet  the  most 
powerful****  field  glass  couldn’t '  read 
typewriting  at  that  distance,  even 
if  M  iss  Marshall  used  a  visible  writing 
machine.  What  the  dickens  was 
the  man  looking  at?”***® 

“Good  night,  Mrs.  Mulvey,”  he 
said  a  moment  later,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  hall.  “It  was  my  book. 

I  shouldn’t  like  to  lose  it.”  (4975) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

What  We  Say  and  Write 

AND  SOME  REASONS  WHV  WE 

shouldn’t  say  and  write 

IT — III 

By  Leila  Sprague  Learned 

“I’m  so  anxious  to  meet  y'our 
fianc6,”  said  Madge  to  Mollie,  who 
replied:  “Why  the  anxiety?  If  you 
mean  you  are  ‘eager’  to  meet  him** 
I’ll  arrange  the  meeting,  but  keep 
your  anxiety  few  your  own  fianc6.” 

One  is  anxious  for  news  of  the 
steamer’s  safety;  anxious  about  the 
poverty*®  of  a  sick  friend;  but  not 
anxious  to  buy  a  new  hat  nor  anxious 
to  see  the  latest  play.  (69) 

In  an  advertising  pamphlet  1 
found  “The  climate  of  Colorado  is 
healthier  than  any  western  ’state.” 
Here  are  three  errors.  Everyone 
knows  that  persons,  animals,**  and 
plants  are  healthy  when  they  hat>t 
health;  but  how  many  persons  know 
that  foods,  climates,  and  exercises  are 
healthful  because  they  produce  or 
promote*®  health?  Then  again,  the 
sentence  is  unbalanced — comparing 
a  climate  with  a  state.  To  express 
.  the  idea  intended,  it  should  read: 
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“The  climate  of  Colorado^®  is  more 
healthful  than  that  of  any  other 
western  state.”  (85) 

Visit  the  old-fashioned  sewing  circle, 
or  the  modern  tea  party,  where 
several  women  are  passing  judgment 
on  whom  the  baby  resembles.  The 
remarks  will**  be  varied  and  amusing. 

"He  favors  his  dad,”  is  the  opinion 
of  one,  and  “He  takes  after  his 
mother,”  according  to  another.  “He 
looks  some*®  like  his  Uncle  Ben,” 
and  “He  looks  kind  of  pale,  like  his 
sister  used  to,”  or,  “He  seems  ‘sorter 
sickly’  like  his  grandma.”  In  fact^*, 
everything  is  said  of  him  except  the 
simple  statements: 

“He  resembles  his  father.” 

“Helooks  somewhat  like  his  mother.” 

“He  looks  as  his  brother  looked'®® 
at  the  age  of  ten.”  (105) 

How  familiar  is  the  query  at  the 
bargain  counter,  “What  did  you 
say  that  silk  was  a  yard?”  when 
the  purchaser  wishes  to  know  what** 
the  silk  “costs”  now. 

“Is”  and  “was”  are  not  synonyms 
of  “cost,”  and  the  shopper  was 
dealing  in  the  present.  “What 
did  you  say  that*®  building  ‘was’ 
we  just  passed?”  makes  us  feel  that 
the  building  is  not  now  what  it  was 
two  minutes  ago.  “Who  was  the 
woman  we**  just  met?”  really  means, 
who  w'as  she  formerly,  before  marriage, 
or  in  some  other  circumstances. 

1  w'onder  why  the  human  race  is 
so  averse  to'®®  expressing  present 
facts  and  unchangeable  truths  in 
the  present  tense.  Isn’t  it  simple 
enough  to  say,  correctly:  “Who  is 
that  woman  whom  we  met  at'** 
the  theater?”  (127) 

A  small  boy,  recognizing  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  on  the  street, 
put  out  his  hand  and  gravely  asked: 
“How  are  you  getting  along?”  “I’m 
getting  along**  fine,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect.  with  equal  gravity.  The 
“getting  along”  phrase  is  so  vague 
and  provincial,  that  we  wonder  why 
we  hear  it  so*®  often  from  educated 


adults.  Does  it  mean  “How  are  you 
prospering  in  money  matters?”  or 
“How  are  your  home  conditions?” 
or  “What  strides  are  you**  making 
toward  some  goal?”  or  “How  are 
you  recovering  from  some  sick¬ 
ness?” 

Why  not  make  a  more  definite 
inquiry  like:  “How  is  your  health? 
“'Is'®®  your  mother-in-law  happy?” 
“Are  business  conditions  satisfac¬ 
tory?” 

As  for  “getting  along  fine,”  or 
“doing  fine,”  of  course  the  adjective 
“fine”  cannot  modify  a'**  verb;  an 
adverb  is  required.  If  the  President¬ 
elect  had  said  “well,*’  “comfortably,” 
“slowly”  or  “badly,”  we  might  for¬ 
give  his  “getting  along,”  as  we  for¬ 
give'*®  the  aged  countryman  who  says 
he  is  “getting  on  toward  ninety.” 

Business  Letters 

{F rf>mO<irdner' $  Conttruetii^e  Didaiion,  Pagt  215.  iMter  1) 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 
Professor  C.  M.  Earle, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you, 
having  heard  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis 
speak**  at  the  Wisconsin  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Congress,  might  like 
to  look  over  his  notable  business  book 
— “Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Business.” 

In  this  book,*®  which  contains 
the  conclusions  from  years  of  careful 
study  of  different  business  policies, 
he  points  out  what  certain  principles 
of  organization  and  management  can 
accomplish**  for  men  keen  enough 
to  apply  them  intelligently. 

You  can  learn  more  from  carefully 
studying  this  book,  than  experience 
can  teach  you  in  years,  simply'®® 
because  it  does  not  spin  theories, 
it  pre.sents  facts.  It  spurs  you  to 
buck  up  for  larger  successes  and  it 
shows  you  the  way.  You'**  may 
be  sure  ithat  it  will  prove  a*"  real 
business  tonic  to  you. 

The  inclosed  circular  will  give  you 
a  very  good  idea  of  what'*®  the  book 
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contains  and  what  big  business  men 
think  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  letter 
to  secure  this  book;  just  write^^‘ 
on  the  margin  of  this  letter,  “Send 
book,”  sign  your  name,  and  return 
it  to  us.  I  will  see  that  a  copy  is 
sent  to*°®  you. 

You  can  keep  the  book  for  five 
ilays,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  worth 
many  times  the  price,  return  it. 
Otherwise  send***  us  the  it  costs. 

Very  truly  yours,  (2.?6) 

Where  Is  Thy  Sting? 

By  CharUs  L.  Sivem 

(Coftyright,  192U.  by  l^rank  A.  \fun9->.y  Compiny,  »»  thr 
AU-Story  Mogatine) 

I  am  not  a  confirmed  reader  of 
detective  stories.  My  interest  does 
not  usually  respond  to  the  weird  or 
the  mysterious.  I  wdll,  therefore, 
be**  absolved  from  the  charge  of 
coloring,  to  please*  my  fancy,  the 
incident  I  am  about  to  relate.  It 
pretends  to  be  only  what  it  is,*®  an  ex¬ 
perience,  told  just  as  it  occurred. 

On  an  evening  in  the  early  fall  of 
last  year  I  was  sitting  in  my  chum’s 
apartments’*  in  upper  New  York, 
watching  through  the  window  the 
progress  of  a  late  summer  storm. 
My  visit  was  an  impromptu  one, 
and,  as  my  chum’®®  was  frequently 
kept  late  at  the  daily  clinics,  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  his  rooms  empty. 
It  rained  hard.  Heavy  thunder 
rolled  overhead,  accompanied  by*** 
sharp,  illuminating  flashes  of  lightning 
that  filled  the  room  with  the  brightness 
of  dav. 

I  had  been  at  the  window  for  ten 
minutes  or  more,’*®  rather  enjoying 
the  outburst,  when  I  became  aware 
of  a  strange  feeling  in  the  air  of  the 
room.  As  I  attempted  to  analyze 
it,  I”*  was  convinced  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  second 
person.  I  had  felt  a  draft  on  my 
back  which  might  have  come*®® 
from  an  open  door;  but  at  the  next 
flash  of  lightning  I  saw’  that’  the 


door  was  tightly  closed,  and  the 
room  apparently  as  empty***  as 
when  I  entered.  Calling  myself  an 
old  woman,  and  lighting  a  cigarette, 
I  threw  myself  back  into  the  chair 
and  succeeded  in  throwing  the**® 
feeling  off  altogether. 

But  soon  it  came  again  and  with 
such  unmistakable  force  that  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  investigate  its  source. 
I  leaped  quickly  from  the*’*  chair 
and  started  for  the  door,  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  Without  warning  I  was 
seized  on  either  side  by  several 
hands,  while  another*®®  pressed  to 
mv-  nostrils  a  cloth  reeking  with  the 
ocJor  of  ether. 

I  struggled  violently,  bu*:  to  no 
avail:  I  was  quickly  overpowered 
and  my***  senses  began  to  swim  under 
the  drug.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
showed  me  my  captors,  three  in 
number,  their  faces  half  covered 
by  misshapen**®  hats  pulled  down 
over  their  foreheads  and  their  gar¬ 
ments  wet  with  the  rain.  I  was 
conscious  that  a  hood  was  thrown 
over  my  head  and*’*  I  felt  the  tight¬ 
ening  of  a  cord  around  my  neck 
— a  clap  of  thunder  broke  near — 
and  I  was  falling  off  into  space. 

I  lay*®®  on  my  back,  with  my  feet 
extended.  My  head  ached  from  a 
dull  roaring  inside,  and  my  whole 
body  seemed  to  be  without  feeling 
except***  for  a  pervasive  tingling 
that  shot  over  me  as  the  piercing 
of.  a  thousand  needles.  Save  for  a 
dull,  red  glare  which  peneti’ated 
the  silkenlike**®  covering  over  my 
head,  I  was  in  total  darkness.  A 
couch  or  bed  must  have  been  my 
support,  with  a  soft,  shallow  pillow 
beneath  my*’*  head.  That  it  was 
not  my  own  I  felt  reasonably  sure. 

A  lapse  of  the  needle  pricks  left  me 
conscious  of  feeling,  though  the 
change*®®  seemed  not  to  affect  a 
numbness  which  still  crept  fitfully 
from  my  head  to  the  tips  of  my  toes. 
I  attempted  to  lift  a  hand***  and 
discovered  it  to  be  like  so  much  lej.d. 
I  succeeded  in  moving  my  f*»et, 
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but  only  slightly,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  effort. Upon  opening  my 
mouth  to  speak,  I  felt  my  tongue 
parched — not  from  thirst,  for  I  felt 
none.  Rather,  it  was  burning  and 
swollen,  as‘^‘  if  seared  with  a  hot 
iron — and  hardly  a  sound  could 
I  make. 

I  racked  my  brain  for  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  my  condition,  but  my*®° 
memory  had  utterly  failed  me.  All 
thought  involving  recollection  would 
reach  a  tantalizing  point  and  there 
stop  short,  as  if  lost  in  the  rumbling 
that***  surged  through  my  head. 

The  object  upon  which  I  lay, 
and  which  I  had  at  first  taken  for 
granted,  suddenly  became  a  thing 
of  curiosity.**®  I  had  taken  it  to 
be  a  bed  or  couch,  but  I  began  to 
realize  that  my  elbows  were  pressing 
against  a  soft  yielding***  substance 
on  either  side.  My  curiosity  and 
interest  aroused,  I  drew  my  elbows 
in  to  my  sides  with  a  feeble  effort, 
and  thrust  them  out*®®  again  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  I  was  capable. 
They  struck  not  the  springy  cushions 
I  anticipated,  but  a  solid  body  which 
resounded  with***  the  impact.  The 
cushions  were  but  shallow  coverings. 
My  bed  apparently  was  possessed 
of  sides.  1  spread  out  my  feet  at 
the  other  end  of**®  the  bed  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  sides  extended  for 
its  full  length.  I  had  but  to  turn 
out  my  toes  and  a  contact  was 
made.*** 

At  first  I  was  impressed  by  nothing 
but  the  uniqueness  of  the  bed  and 
its  cushioned  sides,  but  as  I  lay 
thinking  on  the  matter**®  I  was 
conscious  of  something  oddly  familiar 
about  it.  My  tired  brain  refused 
to  concentrate,  however,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  doubt.*** 

I  had  not  dismissed  it  entirely  from 
my  mind,  but  was  about  to  do  so, 
when  the  full  force  of  the  thing 
struck  me.  The**®  sides  of  the  bed 
tapered  off  toward  my  feet,  and  my 
blood  ran  cold  as  1  realized  it.  It 
was  not  a  bed  that  I***  lay  on. 
The  thing  was  a  coffin! 


For  a  brief  second  I  was  too  dazed 
even  to  think.  My  recent  discoveries 
should  have  prepared  me*®®  for  some¬ 
thing  startling,  but  this  was  too 
uncanny  to  be  conceivable.  Presently 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  mistaken,  but  the  first  realiza¬ 
tion®**  had  left  an  impression  upon 
my  mind  which  no  amount  of  self¬ 
persuasion  could  remove.  That  I 
was  resting  in  a  death-box  1  had**® 
little  doubt;  the  shape  of  the  box, 
its  shallow  cushions,  and  an  inde¬ 
scribable  heaviness  about  the  air 
I  breathed  thoroughly  convinced  me 
of  my  weird***  position. 

And  with  the  suddenness  of  realiza¬ 
tion  came,  too,  the  unloosing  of  my 
memory.  I  remembered  the  storm, 
the  dark  room,  my  captors,  and 
the*®®®  stench  of  ether.  Who  were 
they,  and  what  was  their  purpose? 
In  the  momentary  glimpse  of  their 
muffled  features  I  recognized  none 
of  them.  U®**  am  not  of  an  enemy¬ 
making  disposition — to  a  fault,  be 
it  admitted;  I  knew  of  no  one  who 
would  go  to  this  length  to'®*®  work 
their  will  upon  me.  And  why  should 
I  be  singled  out  as  the  victim  of 
such  a  joke?  For  a  joke  it  must  be.'®** 
No  other  explanation  was  conceivable. 

In  the  midst  of  my  ruminations 
I  was  startled  by  a  sharp  creak  as 
of  a  door  opening  close  at"®®  hand 
— the  first  sound  I  had  heard.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  conscious  of 
a  gentle  draft  that  swept  over  my 
body  and  penetrated"**  the  pores 
of  the  silken  hood  over  my  face. 
Immediately  the  source  of  the  death¬ 
like  air  that  I  breathed  was  plain, 
for  the  cool  "*®  draught  of  air  came 
to  my  nostrils  laden  with  the  sickly 
odor  of  fresh  flowers.  Lilies  and 
carnations  they  were — flowers  to  me 
always  associated"**  with  a  death- 
room  and  a  solemn  procession  of 
mourners!  I  again  lost  all  reason 
and  memory  under  the  thought  that 
began  to  take  shape**®®  in  my  mind. 

A  repetition  of  the  creaking  noise 
brought  me  to  my  senses,  but  it 
was  the  second  sound  that  came  to 
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my  ears****  which  caused  me  to 
catch  my  breath.  What  I  heard 
reminded  me  of  a  half-choked  sob. 

I  listened  again  and  succeeded  in 
catching  it***®  more  distinctly.  It 
was  a  sob,  I  was  sure,  such  as  mi^ht 
be  smothered  in  a  handkerchief. 

I  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of**** 
a  low  moaning  coming  from  a  distance, 
which  at  first  resembled  the  steady 
whimpering  of  a  puppy-dog.  But 
no,  it  was  the  sound  of**®®  mourning 
as  at  a  funeral,  the  realization  of 
which  served  to  increase  my  appre¬ 
hension. 

.\n  audible  footstep  on  the  floor, 
another,  and  the  sobbing  grew**** 
louder.  It  was  moving  in  my  direc¬ 
tion!  My  heart  stopped  beating 
as  the  footsteps  grew  nearer,  and 
I  felt  the  presence  of  several  persons 
in***®  the  room.  Somebody  passed 
by  mumbling  unintelligibly,  and  I 
was  aware  that  a  woman  stood  above 
me,  sobbing.  She  stood  thus  for 
a  moment;  then****  suddenly  falling 
on  my  covered  face,  she  alternately 
wept  and  scratched  at  me  until 
1  thought  she  must  be  mad.  It  was 
so  ridiculous  that**®®  1  wanted  to  shout 
and  leap  out  of  my  prison;  but  when 
I  found  I  was  helpless  to  do  either, 
my  situation  became  alarming.  My**** 
God!  I  was  not  dead,  and  these 
pieople  must  know  it.  1  did  not 
know  them  anyway,  and  why  all 
this  foolishness  over  me?  It***® 
was  intolerable.  The  woman  was 
pulled  off  my  helpless  body  struggling 
and  weeping  violently,  and  I  experi¬ 
enced  a  sense  of  relief.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to****  be  short-lived. 
My  recent  mourner  had  but  left 
my  side  when  I  was  conscious  of  the 
presence  above  me  of  a  second  person. 
It**oo  was  another  woman,  I  guessed 
intuitively,  who  was  evidently  trying 
hard  to  contain  a  grief  which  she 
finally  let  forth  in  a  sharp  cry  and**** 
fell  heavily  across  my  helpless  body. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice  my  heart 
froze  within  me.  It  was  the  voice 
of  my  wife!  Either***®  that  or  my 
mind  had  gone  completely. 


I  broke  into  a  cold  sweat  and 
mentally  reproached  my  brain  for 
deceiving  me.  It  could  not  under**** 
heaven  be  my  wife,  I  distractedly 
told  myself.  She  must  know  that 
I  was  not  dead;  and  yet  I  swore  it 
was  her  voice  that**®®  rang  in  my 
ears  and  her  presence  I  felt  to  be 
beside  me.  It  was  maddening!  I 
attempted  in  vain  to  call  out  and 
break****  the  spell  that  seemed  to 
bind  me.  I  strained  every  nerve  in 
an  attempt  to  rise,  and  I  felt  that 
my  chest  heaved  enormously  with***® 
the  effort;  yet  it  seemed  I  was  mourned 
for  dead.  She  above  me  continued 
to  weep  until  lifted  off  my  body  and 
carried  quietly  away.****  I  breathed 
easier  and  prayed  fervently  that 
there  were  no  more.  One  by  one 
others  came  up  to  me,  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  passed**®®  on  without 
a  word.  The  monotonous  shuffling 
of  feet  over  the  bare  floor  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  those  under 
restraint  was  all  that  I****  heard; 
and  occasionally  a  cold  hand  touching 
mine  dispatched  a  fresh  chill  through¬ 
out  my  body.  As  I  analyze  my 
condition  of  mind  now,  I  find***® 
that  1  was  dazed,  hypnotized  by  what 
had  occurred.  Fear,  I  suppose, 
should  have  dominated  me,  yet  it 
was  only  at  short  intervals,  when 
my****  helplessness  forced  itself  ir¬ 
resistibly  upon  me,  that  I  felt  afraid. 
However  real  it  all  was  about  me, 
my  senses  seemed  too  sluggish  to 
grasp  the**®®  full  significance  of  the 
situation.  After  the  first  shock  had 
worn  off,  I  was  surprisingly  calm  and 
all  other  feelings  that  existed  within 
me  were'***  tempered  by  an  intense 
curiosity  which  it  was  impossible 
to  down. 

Again  I  was  aware  that  some  one 
stood  beside  me.  A  heavy  asthmatic 
breathing***®  above  me  told  me  that  it 
was  a  man  of  large  proportions; 
and  I  felt  that  a  pair  of  sharp,  piercing 
eyes  were  gazing  intently****  upon  me. 
Their  owner,  I  soon  discovered,  was 
muttering  audibly  to  himself.  As 
I  listened,  I  could  catch  now  and 
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then  a  word  the  import**®®  and 
intonation  of  which  would  indicate 
him  to  be  a  man  of  irascible  temper. 
He  appeared  to  be  abusing  some  one 
against  whom  he  held****  a  grievance; 
and  not  for  some  time  did  I  realize, 
with  considerable  astonishment,  that 
his  remarks  were  addressed  to  me, 

I  should  not  have  credited***®  this 
amazing  circumstance  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  corpse  lying  in  a  coffin,  as 
was  evident****  from  his  speech. 

I  was  the  more  amazed  by  his  violence 
and  the  extreme  animus  of  his  abuse. 
The  terms  “scoundrel!”*®®®  “cheat!” 
and  “good  riddance!”  I  heard  too 
plainly  to  be  mistaken;  and  they 
were  uttered  without  the  slightest 
provocation  that  I  could  imagine. 
Never  had*®**  I  known  such  a  violent 
person,  much  less  given  him  a  griev¬ 
ance  that  he  should  carry  to  my  grave. 
And,  if  he  believed  me  dead,*®*® 
what  sort  of  creature  must  he  be  to 
show  so  little  respect  for  death? 
It  was  too  hideously  uncanny  to  be 
real.  How  was  it*®**  to  end? 

My  strange  visitor  had  left  me 
and  the  room  was  quiet,  when  the 
door  creaked  again;  heavy  footsteps 
resounded  on  the  floor,  and**®®  again 
some  one  was  beside  me.  There  was 
a  slight  shuffling  of  feet  and  a  con¬ 
cussion  of  air  struck  me  full  in  the 
face.  (2124) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

A  Few  Favorite  Outlines 

This  is  the  time,  I  have  your 
letter,  now  is  the  time,  however, 
should  be  given,  at  this  time,  would 
not  be,  garden,  by^  return**  mail, 
in  such  a  manner,  it  may  be,  for 
a  long  time,  for  any  length  of  time, 
along  that  line,  will  the  gentleman 
yield,  my*®  judgment,  in  my  opinion, 
take  advantage,  there  has  been, 
I  shall  be  glad,  I  believe,  indulge 
(indulgence),  devote,  might  have 
been,  should  have  been,  experience, 
careful**  attention,  from,  develop, 
marked,  has  been,  chairman,  careless, 
dear  Mr.,  at  any  rate,  flee,  temperate. 


character,  Constantinople,  this  is 
the,  very  cordially  yours,  very  glad,*®® 
from  your  letter,  that  can  be,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  valley,  magazine,  over 
and  over  again,  in  reply  to  your 
letter,  inspiration,  high  school,  appro¬ 
priate,  life.  (123) 

A  Mining  Case — X 

(Concluded  from  the  July  issue) 

— what  its  technical  meaning  might  be? 

A  No,  sir  I  couldn’t  do  that. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
by  Mr.  Jones.**®® 

Q  Since  this  case  was  announced 
ready  for  trial,  there  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  made  in  the  answer  about  there 
not  having  been  any  transfer  of**** 
this  three  per  cent  encumbrance. 
What  instrument  did  you  write  first? 

A  The  first  instrument  that  I  recol¬ 
lect  writing  was  the  option  contract. 

Q  There***®  was  not  any  contro¬ 
versy  about  making  a  transfer  of  this 
royalty  proposition,  was  there? 

A  I  have  tried  to  think  whether 
or  not  we  turned****  the  copy  over 
to  him.  I  can’t  fix  it  in  my  mind. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION 
by  Mr.  Curry. 

Q  You  do  not  pretend  to  say**®® 
to  this  Court  you  have  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  making  out  any  kind  of  an 
assignment  for  these  parties? 

A  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q****  You  don’t  recollect  counsel 
talking  to  you  about  the  three  per 
cent  royalty? 

A  It  was  discussed  that  night  when 
he  was  in  the  office.***® 

Q  At  the  time  this  transaction  was 
closed  up  you  were  representing  these 
parties,  weren’t  you?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  This  note  is  dated  February**** 
15th  and  the  transaction  was  closed 
out  there  February  10th,  wasn’t  it? 

A  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q  Didn’t  you  write  these  minutes 
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ofiToo  this  meeting?  A  I  am  pretty 
sure  I  wrote  them. 

Q  You  haven’t  any  recollection  of 
ever  making  out  an  assignment  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  three*^*‘  and  one-half 
per  cent  royalty? 

A  No,  I  have  not. 

Q  Then  you  say  it  might  have  been 
done  and  passed  out  of  your*^‘® 
memory?  A  Yes. 

Q  Mr.  Pate  is  your  client?  A  Yes. 

Q  You  are  one  of  the  lawyers  in 
this  law  suit.  Does  your  client*”* 
claim  to  you  he  ever  delivered  any 
assignment  of  this  royalty  of  three 
per  cent? 

A  No.  My  client  is  in  the  dark, 
like  myself.**®® 

Q  You  heard  him  testify  yesterday 
he  never  made  out  any  assignment 
and  none  had  been  made  out? 

A  I  think  that  is  his  idea.**** 

Q  Didn't  he  so  testify? 

A  I  think  he  did. 

Q  Mr.  Brady  now  owns  one  of  these 
three  notes?  A  I  think  so. 

Q***oYet  he  has  not  told  you  he 
claimed  he  ever  made  an  assignment 
of  this  royalty  contract?  \  No,  sir. 

Q  Has  he  intimated  he****  thought 
it  was  done? 

A  We  have  been  trying  to  think 
about  it  and  can’t  remember. 

Q  Did  he^ever  make  a  demand  for 
any**®®  transfer? 

A  I  could  not  say  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all.  (3921) 

(Concluded) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

ON  THE  HOME  TACK 

Skip — I  wish  there  was  more 
wind.  We’ll  never  get  home  at  this 
rate! 

Mrs.  Skip — Well,  for  goodness’ 


sake,  why  don’t  you  sail  the**  boat 
straight  instead  of  running  it  on  the 
bias  all  the  time!(37) 

she’d  never  “listened” 

Rubberneck  Wagoner:  On  your 
right  you  see  the  tablet  marking  the 
spot  where  Paul  Revere  stood,  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  be  hung  in  the**  Old 
North  Church. 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  shame!  And  why  did  they 
pick  the  Old  North  Church  to  hang 
him  in?(49) 

CALMING  HER  FEARS 

“What  if  this  bridge  should  break 
and  the  train  be  dashed  into  the 
river!”  worried  the  nervous  traveler. 

Conductor:  “Don’t  worry,  lady,  the 
railroad  company**  has  a  'lot  more 
trains.”(30) 

natur.ally! 

Hardnut — Young  Smith  is  a  live 
wire. 

Softnut — Aw,  yes;  that  probably 
accounts  for  his  shocking  manners. 

(17) 

CLEANED  OUT 

“Hy,  there,  sir!”  shouted  the  hotel 
clerk  to  a  departing  guest  who  was 
running  for  the  train.  “You’ve 
dropped  your  pocketbook.” 

“.Ml  right,”  shouted  back**  the 
guest,  without  stopping.  “I’ve  no 
further  use  for  it.”(3S) 

TIT  FOR  TAT 

“Have  you  heard  the  story  about 
the  mountains?” 

“No,  what  is  it?” 

“Why,  it’s  all  bluff.” 

“Well,  that  isn’t  as  good  as  the  one 
about**  the  dirty  window!” 

“Tell  me  about  it.” 

“No  use;  you  can’t  see  through 
it.”  (39) 
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Shorthand  T  eachers  Compete 
in  Speed  Contest 

“OPEED  for  teachers  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting”  is  the  new  slo¬ 
gan  of  the  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
State  Normal  School,  the  official  train¬ 
ing  school  for  commercial  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  contests  were  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hill,  director  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher-training  department, 
and  by  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn, 
head  of  the  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  department — both  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  idea  that  teachers 
should  be  able  to  do  the  things  they 
teach. 

All  those  who  participated  in  the 
contest  are  students  in  the  teacher¬ 
training  classes.  The  records,  while 
not  high,  are  excellent  when  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  material  used  is  consid¬ 
ered.  The  names  of  the  winners  of 
first  and  second  places  in  the  short¬ 
hand  contests  are  as  follows: 


1 10  WORD  TEST 

Contestant 

Errors 

.\CCURACY 

Rose  Flora . . 

..  12 

‘♦6.1% 

Gladys  Skinner . . 

18 

95 

95  WORD  TEST 

Gladys  Skinner . . 

5 

98.2 

Ruth  Tillotson . 

6 

97.9 

80  WORD  TEST 

,S 

97.9 

Josephine  Dippery._ . y. 

+  + 

..  7 

+ 

97 

Central  Teachers’  Convention 

{Continued  from  pate  425) 

In  view  of  the  uniform  success  of 
the  meetings,  the  idea  of  consolidating 
with  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  was  definitely 
abandoned. 

Upon  adjournment  President  Rob¬ 


bins  and  the  official  staff,  with  the 
committee,  were  warmly  congratulat¬ 
ed  upon  their  accomplishment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fraternal  luncheons,  ban¬ 
quets  and  general  entertainment,  the 
audience  instinctively,  though  silently, 
named  Omaha  as  the  next  meeting 
place,  but  when  the  question  came  to 
a  vote  an  Iowa  location  was  given  pref¬ 
erence. 

+  +  + 

Obituary 

(Continued  from  page  427) 

orders,  and  business  associations,  and 
was  widely  known  for  his  philanthropy. 

In  their  loss,  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter^,  his  brother,  and  the  school  staff, 
have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the 
entire  profession. 

+  +  + 

Teacher’s  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  431) 

Pearl  Grace  Holley.  Springfield.  Maxs. 

Myrtle  Holmes.  Chico.  Calif. 

Mary  L.  Hughes,  Denver,  Colo. 

Elizabeth  Hume,  Alliance,  Nebr. 

Sarah  Hunting,  Chico.  Calif. 

Sister  Mary  Innocenta,  S.  S.  N.  D.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind. 

Alda  Eileen  Jackson.  Terlton,  Okla. 

Charlotte  E.  Jacobs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Paul  D.  Jones,  Louisville,  Ky. 

.Audrey  E.  Karr,  Defiance,  Ohio 
Kathryn  C.  Keenan,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Elizabeth  C.  Kelly,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Kenny,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Nettie  E.  Kessler,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Helen  M.  Kiely,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Floye  Chrystine  Knight,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lillian  Margaret  Krojci,  Alliance,  Nebr. 
Elizabeth  Kuebler,  Cameron,  Mo. 

Emma  Lacik,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  A.  Lamoureux,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dorothea  W.  Landon,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Regina  C.  Landregan,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Helen  Largent,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa 
Florence  A.  Lavene,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Grace  R.  Leach,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Emma  Lebsack,  1  incoln,  Nebr. 

Jeanne  Le  Maitre,  Springfield,  Mass. 


